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Editorial 


Jenny Atkinson 


I’ve heard people talk about community a lot lately. 
At a memonial service the priest said we'd gathered 
together to support each other. In Exponent board 
and staff meetings we talk about how to create com- 
munity among ourselves and among the readers of 
the paper. On a radio show I learned about market- 
ing strategies which are used to create a sense a com- 
munity among buyers—encouraging them to remain 
loyal to a particular product line. As a result, certain 
products and specific clothing styles begin to deter- 
mine a person’s identty or social milieu. (Think L.L. 
Bean) Buying the product can become a way for 
people to feel a part of a particular group. 


All this talking makes me think that we still have a lot 
to figure out about creating community. I wonder 
why a sense of community is important. Why does 
one group feel like a crowd where people are alienated 
or lonely while another group creates a supportive 
environment? How do we create this community for 
ourselves or for other people? In this issue of the paper, 
these questions are addressed from the perspective of 
five contributors. Catherine Moody describes an 
experience with ward members that helped her 
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understand the importance of community. Pandora 
Brewer traces her journey of learning to share her life 
experiences with other women. Sharon Vasicek 
writes about why she hasn’t trusted women in the 
past and then explains how she has overcome those 
roadblocks. Mary Worlton’s talk addresses the ways 
she has been able to feel more a part of her ward 
community. Finally, Karen Johannesen discusses the 
connections she feels within the larger community of 
Mormonism. 


In an effort to increase a sense of community within 
Exponent II, we are introducing author biographies in 
this issue. We believe that this additional information 
about authors will allow Exponent I] to be even more 
of a community of readers. 


In 22.4—the summer 1999 issue—we will observe 
25 years of Exponent II. One of the ways we will 
celebrate is by printing a selection of readers’ thoughts 
about the paper. What do you remember about the 
first time you read Exponent IP What is your favorite 
Exponent II memory? How has the paper inspired or 
changed you? Send us your one paragraph responses 
by March 31, 1999. 
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Preschool Pipe Dreams 


Dana Haight Cattani 





A year ago, when my husband Kyle and I moved 
to a new community, we were welcomed by 
gracious new colleagues who offered insights, 
suggestions, and references for services in town. 
Knowing that Kyle had attended BYU and that 
we were Mormons, they went out of their way 
to point out a new stake center in town. As 
parents of two young children, we asked about 
preschools and other resources for families. One 
woman quickly mentioned a half dozen local 
churches that offered educational programs for 
children. Then she said, “What about your church? 
That great big building couldn’t be empty all 
week.” I said that I would look into it, but I 
had a pretty good idea of the answer. 


I collected all the information I could about 
available preschool programs and began scrambling 
to file applications. To my chagnin, I discovered 
that spring is far too late to make plans for the 
fall. Quality preschool programs were all over- 
subscribed. Most required applications in December 
of the previous year and held lotteries to deter- 
mine which children to admit. I added my 
daughter's name to several waiting lists, and 
eventually a spot opened at a non-denominational 
cooperative preschool at a Methodist church. 


The church rented its facilities to the school at a 
subsidized rate and, in exchange, the school 
promised prionty enrollment to church members. 
When the pastor, a grandmotherly woman 
whose own children had attended the school, 
spoke at the parent orientation meeting, she 
affirmed her commitment to weekday family 
programs. She believed that in providing a safe, 
stimulating environment for children, her church 
was serving the larger community. She mentioned 
that when young families inquired about her 
church and its programs, she always invited 
them to visit the newly renovated playground. 
Whether they joined her congregation or not, 
she said, they were always impressed by this visible 
commitment to children and their parents. 


1 was too. I admit the notion that ecclesiastical 
leaders would deem preschool programs a worth- 
while and appropnate use of church resources was 
a little foreign to me. I grew up able to list the 
three missions of the Church: proclaiming the 
gospel, perfecting the saints, and redeeming the 
dead. Implicit in this list was the understanding 
that appropriate programs for young children 
consisted of nursery, Sunbeams, Stars, and CTRs. 
Even so, the pastor’s rationale appealed to me, 
and I began to wonder if similar logic could 
convince leaders in my own church to consider 
sponsoring a preschool. (I emphatically am not 
suggesting a Relief Society project but rather a 
program administered by paid, outside professionals 
using church facilities.) A proposal to Mormon 
Church leaders might include the following 
observations: 


1. Missionary Opportunity Although the Church 
exerts tremendous energy to attract new members 
through carefully orchestrated media campaigns, 
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member programs, and proselyting, I have never 
heard of preschools as a missionary opportunity. 
Yet people who might never invite the missionanes 
in for a chat will nse before dawn and wait in 
long lines to enroll their children in well-run, 
reputable preschool programs. They will cross 
church lines, as I did, or they will expose their 
children to a church’s sphere of influence even 
though they do not consider themselves religious. 


2. Community Involvement Except for their 
proselyting efforts, Mormons could be perceived 
as somewhat isolationist. The Church has made 
some effort to support ecumenical projects— 
such as the full-time missionaries’ service hours 
or the 1997 pioneer sesquicentennial call for 
community service—but our participation in 
service outside the Church is often sporadic and 
limited. A preschool is an ongoing commitment 
to offer strong programs for the children of the 
community. In addition, many preschools offer 
need-based scholarships to reach out to some of 
the area’s neediest children. 


3. Priority Enrollment for Members This prerequisite 
would allow member families the opportunity 
to enroll their young children in preschool at a 
familiar setting and in the company of some of 
their Sunday peers. This arrangement offers 
convenience and comfort to both parents and 
children. 


4. Use of Church Facilities Our buildings are 
bustling on Sundays, but on weekday mornings 
they are virtually empty. While they are expensive 
and beautiful facilities, they are also under-utilized 
resources that could be put to good use during 
the week. 


5. Social and Intellectual Development for Children 
Preschool programs can provide valuable social 
interaction with non-sibling peers in class settings 
that are generally smaller than kindergartens. 
They provide practice for children in adapting 
to a loosely structured schedule; interaction 
with an adult other than a parent; and an age- 
appropriate curnculum of numbers, letters, songs, 
movement, and art. Through preschools, many 
children have access to resources that are different 
from or beyond those of their own families. 


6. Time for Parents At 6-15 hours per week, 
preschools provide no more than a partial soluuon 
to the childcare needs of full-time working parents. 
However, even the limited preschool hours can 
make possible a variety of activities: paid 
employment, ongoing education, volunteer 
activities, social time, tennis lessons, visiting 
teaching, gardening, errands, reading, or naps, 
to name a few. Like children, parents need 
social and intellectual development. It is healthy 
and energizing for them to have time away from 
the demands of their preschooler or to have 
time alone with a younger child. 


These benefits notwithstanding, even a preliminary 
list of possible objections to Church-sponsored 
preschools is long. Here is a start: 


1. Distraction Preschool is beyond the scope of 
the central missions of the Church. It proclaims 
the gospel in a diffuse way if at all, does little to 
perfect the saints, and ignores the dead. Further, 
it is a special interest program with a small and 
shifting constituency of families with very young 
children. One might be at least as justified to 
ask the Church to run midnight basketball 
leagues for teens and young adults or tutoring 
for high school students or job training for dis- 
placed workers. What about recreational pro- 
grams or temple tours for seniors? In order for 
the Church to retain its focus, many worthy 
projects must be deferred or simply turned over 
to other organizations or agencies. The Church 
cannot be all things to all people. 


2. Liability and Employment Issues Preschools 
necessarily introduce a host of liability issues 
including employee and equipment safety and 
the protection of the children. Additionally, who 
would staff a preschool? Would Church members 
have pnontty to be hired? Who would supervise 
and evaluate the school, and how would disputes 
be settled? How would salaries and benefits be 
determined? How much of a subsidy, if any, 1s 
appropniate for Church members who wish to 
enroll their children? Would a Church preschool 
seek national accreditation or the input of a 
governing board? Would outsiders from these 
organizations infringe on the Church’s autonomy? 


3. Sharing Facilities Inevitably, shared materials 
would be lost, damaged, or stolen. Buildings 
would suffer wear and tear. Additional keys 
would have to be issued, decreasing control of 
building access. Supplementary janitorial help 
would be required. Funerals and other daytime 
events could face scheduling conflicts. Simply 
put, sharing is inherently inconvenient. 


4. Undermining the Role of Mother Mormon 
Church leaders repeatedly admonish mothers to 
stay with their children rather than work outside 
the home. In general, and certainly within the 
Church, it is mostly mothers who care for children 
during the daytime hours. Sponsoring preschool 
programs that make it possible for these women 
to pursue interests or activities of their own might 
be perceived as contradictory. Some of the women 
might spend the preschool hours doing temple 
work, but others surely would not. Does the 
Church want to facilitate ways for women to 
develop priontties that might displace their primary 
duties to their families? 


5. Lay Leadership Bishops, Relief Society presidents, 
stake leaders, ward nursery leaders, and others are 
generally busy, hard-working people. Church- 
sponsored preschool programs could only add to 
their burden as they would be drawn into matters 
of coordination, staffing, and management. Who 
wants to field the inevitable phone calls about 
tuition payments that large Mormon families can’t 


Continued on p. 20 
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Thirty-Seven Thoughts on Being Thirty-Seven 


Mary Johnston 





1. At 32 my wniting teacher wrote an article 
called “Thirty-Two Thoughts on Being Thirty- 
Two.” At 54 she probably sees the assignment as 
a little less inviting. At 37 I feel up for the task 
and hope my readers will not regret I’ve lived 
for as long as I have. 


2. When I was ten I felt so old. Depression, 
conflicts with my mother, Kafka-like crises— 
none of them matched my young slender body, 
my collection of miniature dolls, and my childish 
giggles around boys. Now I feel so young for 37— 
no wrinkles, no mortgage, and one daughter 
under two. 


3. I always figured that when I grew up I'd have 
a house with a couch, chairs, and coffee table 

that matched the drapes, the carpet, and framed 
art work. I figured I'd have a long dining room 
table with an imposing centerpiece overseen by 
a modest chandelier. There would be a garage, a 
master bedroom with a thick brocade bedspread. 


4. It was not until age 33 or so that I realized I 
was never going to have this kind of grown-up 
house. I was not purchasing and coordinating 
furniture and frames, bookcases and bureaus. 
Instead I was collecting pine cones, good books, 
scented candles, and handsome rocks. I was 
borrowing miscellaneous furniture from friends 
with grown-up homes and enjoying gifts from my 
husband, frends, and relatives who have good taste. 


5. I think it is common—perhaps even universal— 
for each individual to feel outside the norm. 
When I was in 6th grade and watched the high 
schoolers talk about politics, act in school plays, 
or compete in basketball games, I was in awe at 
their size, talent and intelligence. When I became 
a high schooler, I could not imagine that my 
presence was as magnificent and imposing as the 
people I had watched during junior high. Now 
that I teach high school I am struck by how my 
students appear to be less confused than I felt at 
their age. 


6. I can think of a couple of explanations for this 
phenomenon. Our confident-looking skin can 
distract us and others from seeing and knowing 
the soul that lies underneath. Also, in an effort 
to organize all that we see around us, we tend 
to cluster people into groups and suppose that 
they share more attributes than even identical 
twins would share. How often do we speak of 
how lawyers behave, what the Chinese believe, 
what Republicans stand for, or how Catholics 
view a particular issue? Even after a brief chat with 
most members of these various groups—distinct, 
unique characteristics would surface that would 
separate them from the “norm.” 


7. I feel young because I settled down late. I 
married at 33 and had my daughter at 35. A 
generation ago, most of my female relatives had 
6 kids at my age. Running a household (often 
with little help from their spouses) made their 
hands rough and bodies tired. I spent my 20’s 
and 30's running classrooms and volunteering at 
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soup kitchens with my students. I traveled to 

different parts of the world every few summers 
and raced in tnathlons. Being mobile and free of 
domestic responsibilities gave me a long youth. 


8. Now my daughter Sierra helps anchor me to 
the same place for long stretches and teaches me 
about the joy and weight of responsibility and 
love. I feel young now in a new way. She helps 
me remember the wonders of flying birds and 
dancing candlelight. 


9. I suppose there is a new kind of travel that comes 
with being a mother of a small child. Nursing 
my daughter, reading her books, taking a bath 
with her, and dancing to our favorite tunes has 
taken me to the center of my heart, where there 
are no words—just the pulse of primal love. 


10. I like being an old mother of a young child. 
I like having a history of me clear in my head as 
I help Sierra learn her letters, count her stuffed 
animals, and climb ladders. 


11. But there are also disadvantages to a late start. 
Pregnancy takes a greater toll on older mothers 
than on our younger counterparts. Usually we end 
up with wider hips, larger girths, and more gray 
hair than they do. But our delay—whether 
deliberate or not—makes parenthood feel like a 
choice, not an inevitable part of growing up. 
Children are integrated into a tapestry we have 
been creating for a long time. I can look back 
on what I have woven in the past and feel that 
though I love my daughter, she alone is not my 
tapestry. Our two weavings intersect but we 
will have our own patterns to design. If I had 
had her at 20, would I know that? 


12. I have been keeping a journal for 25 years. 
Reading through past entnes reveals a disturbing 
truth: though the pages recount dramatic epiphanies, 
religious conversions, and firm resolutions, I 
keep finding the same struggles with moods and 
confidence. I also keep finding the same electric 
excitement about books, friends, teaching, and 
God. Certainly I am different from the 12-year- 
old who named her journal Harriet and recorded 
what her friends were up to, but I am still made 
up of the same raw matenal. 


13. Maybe now the difference is that I understand 
the raw material. I can talk and write about it 
rather than be lost in the effects of it. Maybe 
developing a new eye—an eye for the self is part 
of what maturity is about. 


14. But with all of this change and self- 
understanding, I still have old prejudice against 
capitalism, male authority, and patriotism. I still 
hate liver and brussel sprouts and can’t balance a 
checkbook. I am still afraid of repelling down a 
mountain and have trouble spending money. I have 
tried pretty hard to work through these deficiencies 
and prejudices—but they remain. 


15. I am not convinced that the number of years 
we live determines how much we change. No, 
it’s as though time gives us more opportunities 
to accumulate layers—layers which make it hard 


to retrieve, examine, and change our early attitudes 
and behaviors. Dreams, senility, long prayers, 
therapy, and fatal illnesses seem to have exclusive 
magical powers to rub off layers. 


16. Personal change is like the work of a glacier; 
it takes many years but is ultimately dramatic and 
awesome. Sometimes the glacier cuts through 
adamantine rock and creates beautiful, jagged peaks. 
Other times it demolishes softer material and leaves 
sandy rubble behind. 


17. On the radio the other day I heard an interview 
with a poet who had just published a collection 
of poems on desire. He described the various 
Greek myths and renowned wntters that had 
influenced his own poems. When callers asked him 
about his own desire, about his own experiences 
with death, he remained intellectual and impersonal. 
Maybe he was reticent about sharing his feelings 
with strangers. Even so it saddened me that even 
at 50 this man’s center of gravity seemed to be 
his head. 


18. I say all of this because time has dethroned 
my head. Through college and graduate school it 
was the heady activities that made me feel passion 
and joy—reading literature, studying famous art, 
and having intellectual discussions with friends. 
It was not until I started teaching junior high and 
high school that I began to see the marvelous 
intersections between the mind and the maternal 
world filled with live stories, crushes, pimples, 
and purple hair. 


19. So when I hear bright people in their 50’s and 
60’s talk in hard, sure, intellectual voices about 
theories that require years of reading and training 
to understand, I wonder how they speak to their 
ailing parents, or distraught spouse, or purring cat. 
I hope that their sharp minds have not cut out 
something as illogical and pre-verbal as their hearts. 


20. Being heartless in this way does not mean 
that a person is malicious. It simply means that 
ideas, not emotions feel more real. With each 
passing day I can sense the weight of my being 
gradually descending from my head to my heart 
and gut. While I used to relish poetry about 
winter, now I rejoice in the emblems of this 
season: hot tea; warm, bulky sweaters; crunchy 
snow; and long, chilling walks. I used to think 
about and read about human suffering; now I 
let it sit next to me as I visit people in shelters 
and rest homes, hold a crying frend, or let my 
own despair meet me in my dreams or in late 
night talks with my husband. My only regret is 
that I did not believe in the material world earlier. 


21. With age often comes a more panoramic 
perspective. When I watch my 2-year-old cry 
when a friend takes away a toy or laugh when she 
sees a squirrel munching on an acorn, I appreciate 
her intense feelings of the moment but know 
that within moments different feelings will come. 


22. I always thought I would get less sensitive 
with age, but the opposite has happened. As a 
teenager I watched Harold and Maude at least 
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four times. I was charmed by 18-year-old Harold’s 
affair with 80-year-old Maude and fascinated by 
his dramatic and mysteriously ineffective suicide 
attempts. Now I can’t sit through the movie; I 
take it all so seriously. 


23. I used to belt out all of Billy Joel’s songs—his 
lyrical love songs and his raucous celebrations of 

drinking and drugs. Now I think of a teenaged 
student who became an alcoholic and killed two 

people while driving drunk and a brilliant home- 
less man who dropped out of medical school because 
his drug habit seduced him away from his studies. 


24. I used to feel pretty comfortable watching 
movies in which people die violent deaths. Now 
I think of all the Vietnam vets I have spoken with 
in shelters. They have lost limbs, wives, and jobs. 
Some have even lost their minds. I think of a 
teenaged boy who shot his girlfriend after fighung 
with her. And I can’t sit and watch someone die 
on the screen as though it’s just a movie because 
I believe that all of these images help determine 
how we respond to and shape our world. 


25. A few weeks after I tuned 37, | competed in 
a tnathlon. The last ime I competed was ten years 
before. The difference in how much energy I had 
to train, how well I performed, and how I felt 
afterwards all told me—Mary, you can’t win a 
race against time. 


26. Other times I feel my age in such a profoundly 
reassuring way. The first time this happened was 
on my 30th birthday. I was sitting by a tree in a 
Polish monastery praying to God that I might 
understand something new about my life. God gave 
me a very unusual gift that day. After praying for a 
short while, it felt as though I saw and understood 
every event and feeling of my life. Everything 
unfolded before me in chronological order and 
seemed to connect in ways that I had never before 
realized. Though I was single and wanted to be 
married, though I struggled with my religious faith 
and had had many bouts with depression—in this 
vision of my life none of my disappointment or pain 
was accidental or without purpose. 


27. In many ways I had dreaded my 30th birthday. 
Was it our culture’s obsession with staying young 
and denying the inevitable physical changes that 
come with age? Creams to prevent wrinkles, 
surgery to lift faces, and hair rinses to hide gray hair? 
Was it that I had expected to feel and be adult in 
ways that I was not? Did a birthday remind me of 
how I fell short, how I was behind in a race? I am 
not sure. What I do know is that ever since this 
vision, I have felt at peace about my age because 
I witnessed—even if very briefly—the value each 
day plays. If 1 am sheepish about my age, then I 
am not fully embracing all of my days. 


28. While in China, I learned that it is common 
for the Chinese to begin a first conversation with 
questions Americans would find insensitive and 
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intrusive. “How much money do you make?” 
“How old are you?” For them, the older you are 
the better—the wiser, the happier, and the more 
important. They are disappointed if you look younger 
than you are. It is as though you are cheated of the 
respect you deserve. 


29. My aunt’s husband just died. He was 90. She 
is 63. The older we get, the less age determines 
whom we befriend, love, and marry. I was a freshman 
in college when my husband started high school. 
A romance back then would have been unlikely and 
suspect. When we met at 26 and 30, the difference 
felt charming and relatively insignificant. 


30. Parents announce the birth of a child by the 
hour and day of the child’s entrance into the world. 
First parents count the number of hours, days, and 
weeks. Once the baby is sleeping more than three 
or four hours at a stretch, we measure with months. 
Once they go to school, we start counting in years. 
By the time we're forty, we leap to decades. 


31. The difference between an 8-month-old and 
an 18 month old is monumental but between 40 
and 41 is negligible. 


32. My father turned 33 the day I was born. This 
last birthday he turned 70, and I turned 37. One 
month later he was diagnosed with stage four of 
colon cancer. Will he be alive on our next birthday? 
What will it feel like to celebrate my birth and 
mourn his death on the same day? 


33. Freud would not be surprised that I marned a 
man much like my father—gentle, nonjudgmental, 
patient, and kind. When I learned of my father’s 
illness, I could feel my love for my husband growing 
each day. It was not so much that the two men 
often remind me of each other but that knowing 
I would lose the first man who was important to 
me made me cherish the second all the more. 


34. In The Tibetan Book of Living and Dying the 
author, Sogyal Rimpoche, shows again and again 
that the way a person feels about death determines 
how that person lives. If she fears death, then she 
will run and hide in an effort to deny it any power. 
If she accepts death, little is frightening and she 
can live and die in peace. He tells story after story 
of how ill people who learn to accept that they may 
die soon, live longer than was expected. At first I 
was afraid of my father’s diagnosis and angry that 
his granddaughter, Sierra, would know him only 
through words, photos, and vague memories from 
her toddler years. After reading a number of near 
death experiences, my views have changed slightly. 
I have the courage to speak with my father about 
his death, about what profound experience he will 
have after he dies, and how I look forward to heanng 
from him. 


35. I am finding a bit of courage—a willingness for 
this, the greatest loss I have yet to experience—to 
teach me how to care for my father, to feel my 
gnief, to help others recognize theirs, to help my 


father wnte his memoirs, to somehow see the face 
of God in this awful disease. 


36. And other times I feel so frightened about the 
physical pain that lies ahead for him and the anguish 
I will feel at losing him. 


37. Having a child and watching my father face his 
mortality have made me see each war, each death 
with a vulnerable heart. I wonder how so many have 
bome loss and somehow survived. I want to listen 
to the hearts that have gneved and be taught by 
their pulse as time ticks away and I grow older. 


Mary, now 38, lives in Boston where she enjoys running 
a tutoring business, teaching gospel doctrine, swimming 
in Walden Pond (weather permitting), frolicking with 
family and friends, and maintaining a harmless 
addiction to WBUR, the best NPR station around. 
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Keeping Silence 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
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Linda shares insights at the retreat this past summer. 


I finally went to the doctor on Wednesday. For 
a week I had been coughing, wheezing, aching, 
sweating, rattling and generally feeling lower than 
a snake’s belly in a wagon rut. What voice I had 
left was in the baritone range and my throat was 
raw. Every time I coughed it felt like gargling with 
razors. But I am loathe to go to a doctor when I 
assume all I have is a bad cold. I’ve gone to doctors 
before only to be told that I have some viral thing 
that only time will cure so “buck up, honey, and 
quit whining.” 


To my delight, the doctor this time made wonderful 
maternal clucking noises as she listened to my chest 
and looked in various orifices. “You must feel 
miserable!” she cooed. “You're one breath away 
from pneumonia. Good thing you came in.” I 
left with a bag full of antibiotics, nasal sprays, 
cough capsules and the edict to get in bed and 
take it easy. 


I've been a good girl. The cough is nearly gone. My 
energy is returning. My regular voice is coming back. 


I learned during those painful days a little about 
not speaking. Thoughts I otherwise would have 
voiced floated around inside my head. I weighed 
each thought: is it worth the pain it would cause 
to voice this? I developed a new intmacy with 

my thoughts, and sometimes a smirky “I know 

something you don’t know” attitude toward the 
rest of the world. 


Years ago I took a sign language course. One 
assignment was to spend an entire day without 
speaking. This was an exercise not only in empathy 
for the mute and deaf, but in privacy and self- 
discovery. I recommend it for everyone, though 
it isn’t easy. | remember the sound of my feet 
crunching on the autumn leaves. It sounded 
thunderous and majestic. I remember the isolation 
when people looked away when they saw I was 
different. One woman who knew me well even 
said, “I’ll just pretend you're not here.” I also 
noticed how much connection can be expressed 
with an understanding smile and a nod. 


Last Christmastime, I attended the Carol Service 
at Harvard's Memonal Church. This is an annual 
tradition, a spectacular event with angelic voices 
in a heavenly setting. Those in the know understand 
that if you want a decent seat in the beautiful 
white and marble chapel you need to arrive at 
least an hour before the performance begins. I 
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arrived in good time and perused the program. 
A phrase caught my eye: “Before the service, the 
congregation will please keep silence.” 


Keep silence. I don’t think I had ever heard it 
expressed that way before. I have heard “keep 
silent’ —an abrupt command, formal and cold. 
But keeping silence sounded like a stewardship, 
as though silence were something to be tended, 
nounshed, nurtured, respected. By respecting or 
“keeping” silence, speech, too, gains dignity. 
“Keep talking” now meant something new. Both 
silence and speech can be deliberate choices 
undertaken with care and humility. 


Another related phrase is one I heard recently when 
I participated in a production of Blues for Mister 
Charlie, a spicy James Baldwin play about race 
relations in the South. At rehearsal, the director 
instructed us about the proper attitude for taking 
constructive criticism from him. His message 
(always said with a smile) was succinct: “Shut up, 
and take the note.” Don’t give excuses. Don’t 
apologize or heap shame on yourself. Don’t rebut, 
rebut, rebut. Don’t even voice agreement. Don’t 
say anything. Just listen to the instruction and 
make the correction. That’s it. 


I recall one time praying that God would shake 
somebody, make them see the effect they were 
having on everyone around them, whip them 
into shape because they were causing so much 
misery. And to my surpnise (since this sort of thing 
doesn’t typically happen in my prayers), it felt like 
heaven clamped down on me in mid-complaint: 
“Butt out, Linda. I’m aware of this situation. This 
is not your problem. Move on to something else.” 
But, but, but it is my problem. This person is 
my problem. What they say, what they do, how 
they treat me is my problem. Isn’t it? Isn’t it? 
“Shut up and take the note.” Said with a smile, 
but firm and unequivocal. 


On Sundays in my ward when scriptural literalism 
and the “we've got all the answers” rhetoric kicks 
in, I feel as out of place as a Ubangi woman with 
lip plates. Since I don’t look different, people 
don’t notice me until I start speaking and my lip 
plates start clacking. Then the jig is up. I notice 
the heads turn away and feel the isolation creep in. 
Some people say they find my exoticism “charming’— 
which makes me feel like I provide some kind 
of sideshow entertainment, slightly less threatening 
than the Totally Tattooed Woman. Frankly, I don’t 
think of myself as particularly exotic or charming 
and certainly not threatening. (No comment on 
the tattoos.) But the vibes are so odd sometimes. 
I weigh whether it is worth the pain it causes to 
speak, whether my ideas and sometimes my aches 
are going to be dismissed with a flippant “buck 
up, honey, and quit whining.” 


Sometimes silence is my only friend. I carry my 
most spiritual thoughts around privately—protected 
and intimate. I have friends who once used to 
share their varied points of view but who now 
choose silence, at least in the large group setting. 
I worry that because many people first take 


their voices away and then their bodies, my 
friends may go too. Don’t go. Keep silence, 
keep talking, but also keep coming, with that 
same deliberate care. | have noticed how much 
connection can be expressed with an understanding 
smile and a nod. I need you. You are my medicine. 


Linda Hoffman Kimball recently moved from the 
Boston area to Evanston, Illinois where she tries to 
keep one step ahead of her high-maintenance family. 


Feel free to send Linda Hoffman Kimball your 
comments or thoughts on her column ‘goodness 


gracious” at LHKimball@pobox.com. 
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The Ties That Bind 


Catherine Moody 








A few months ago on a beautiful spring Saturday, 
I found myself in the living room of my apartment, 
surrounded by bits of fabric, shreds of pattern 
paper, bent pins, and 15 long strips of navy blue 
fabric. I was in the middle of a project that I had 
thought would only take a few hours. My Fnday 
night had already been sacrificed to the cause and 
now it appeared that my entire Saturday would 
be as well. I had volunteered to teach the sisters 
how to make ties so that we could have a surprise 
for the fathers in our branch on Father’s Day. In 
preparation for the homemaking meeting that 
evening, I had decided to cut the ties out myself 
and do much of the initial work so that the sisters 
would actually be able to finish one tie that mght. 


As I looked around at the mess in my living room, 
I pondered the futility of teaching such a skill. 
Making a homemade tie is a novelty very 
unlikely to be repeated. In addition, I thought 
of plenty of other really important things that 
could be taught. Most of all, I wondered why I 
would give up almost my entire weekend on an 
activity that was so insignificant. Nonetheless, I 
pressed forward (both figuratively and hterally)— 
there was quite a bit of interfacing to be fused 
onto those ties. At 6:30 PM, I packed the half- 
concocted confections into my car and headed to 
the meeting, arnving only about 15 minutes late 


Two or three of the women were there already 
and a few more trickled in. We were seven or 
eight in total which was not a bad turnout for a 
homemaking meeting in our branch. I had a 
wonderful time listening to the stories of these 
women. I had been in the branch for a short 
time and I learned a great deal that evening 
about who these women were and why they had 
attached themselves to the Church. All were 
converts. I came away from that meeting delighted 
by the sisters but still uncertain about the validity 


of tie making 


The next morning as I attended Sunday meetings, 
I received various expressions of gratitude from 


these women. I was slightly surprised, but 
heartened, for while I never told anyone how 
much time I had spent on this project, it seemed 
my effort was appreciated. As I was leaving the 
church, one women approached me and told me 
that she had prayed for me. She told me that she 
had asked the Lord to bless me because they (the 
sisters in the branch) could never repay my efforts 
Only God could do this. I was stunned by her 
words and I went to my car with tears in my eyes 
What had happened? As a result of a homemaking 
meeting—hardly one of the “important” Church 
meetings in my personal hierarchy—I had caught 
a glimpse of what building Zion might be all about 


The concept of building Zion has always been 
overwhelming for me and I tend to put it in the 
be-ye-therefore-perfect category of achievements. 
Not likely to happen in my lifetime, an ideal to 
be strived for but hardly realistically expected. I 
used to be uncomfortable in my BYU Sunday 
School classes that actually tried to present the 
concept as a possible reality if we only worked 
harder. But my ride home from church on that 
Sunday was a transforming moment for me. I 
realized that the state of being in Zion frequently 
existed in my life. The love that I felt from and 
for the sisters in my branch Saturday night and 
the following Sunday morning was a place of 
Zion. Our hearts were united in trying to do, 
be, and learn Goodness. I began to understand 
that for me every Sunday when I sat in Relief 
Society with these sisters, unified in our desire 
to learn to love God and each other, we were in 
Zion. For an hour, there could be no nich or poor 
amongst us, or any other type of class distinction 
And filled in this way, for just an hour, we 
could carry this mindset and attitude into our 
week and do the works that would build such a 
state everywhere 


In our Mormon community, as we work 
together, make sacrifices for each other (large 
and small), lead, and follow, we learn to love 


A group of women at the retreat enjoy conversation and a sunny afternoon together. 


each other. What stunned me when the sister in 
my branch shared her prayer, was the love I felt 
from her, the love I felt for her, and the love of 
God that overwhelmed me. These moments 
may happen frequently for some and less fre- 
quently for others, but they have the potential 
to bind us together and to unify us. On 
Saturday afternoon in my living room, I had no 
idea how deeply blessed I would be by my 
seeming sacrifice. The depth of my emotion 
from that experience may not have been shared 
by the other sisters, but I believe people can 
have such moments in the course of their expe- 
rience in the Church. At least, I hope they will. I 
know that the opportunity is there in many dif- 
ferent contexts. And part of the reason for my 
hope is that each Sunday when we come together 
for three hours, we can create Zion. I believe we 
often already do. 


I was reflecting on the tie making experience 
about six weeks later as I got ready for church 
Again I thought that learning to make ties was a 
relatively insignificant enterprise. It was very 
unlikely that anyone in that homemaking group 
would ever actually make another tie again. In 
sacrament meeting that morning, two newly 
baptized men were converted members of the 
Church. After the meeting, one of the sisters 
informed me that since one of these men did not 
own a tie, she had made him one for his baptism. 
So it is true, a little bit of love goes a long way. 


Catherine Moody holds an M.A. in Comparative 
Literature from Brigham Young University. Although 
originally from Orem, Utah, she is currently living 
in Brookline, Massachusetts and working in the software 
localization industry. 
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Known to Your Bones 


Living in the Company of Women 


Pandora Brewer 





Last summer I went to the Exponent retreat as 
part of an entourage, five of us, each taking turns 
being the celebrity around which the others 
fussed. We decided on a cabin and immediately 
pushed our wobbly cots together so that all our 
voices were within earshot, piling duffels and 
sleeping bags and hanging towels to establish our 
terntory. But it didn’t seem enough of a mark so 
we created a shrine to ourselves in a grotto between 
crossbeams: a flowered bikini top consisting of 
two tiny breastless triangles and some string, an 
X-files magazine, the first page of a screenplay, a 
cigarette, a black and white self-photograph from 
England, and a rainbow sticker with a metallic 
unicorn head. Quirks, scandals, triumphs—this 
collection represented something tangible about 
the depth of our intimacy, each of us knew the 
story behind the offerings, each of us knew the 
story behind the woman. 


At dinner a young woman sat down at our table 
and asked us about our friendship. “I’ve never seen 
women like this,” she marveled, “How did you 
meet? How did you become so close? How does a 
community like this happen?” We were boastful 
and silly and came up with some sort of dinner 
table answer, but her questions have echoed in 
my mind over the past months with exquisite irony. 
Surrounded by this group, this company of women 
I’ve known for years, I related to this earnest 
outsider with more empathy than she imagined. 
How did I get here? How did I find myself 
hypothesizing about gathering and sharing? What 
do I know about formulas and philosophies when 
it all still seems so miraculous and new? Inventing 
pen names at 3:00 AM, impersonating Joan Baez at 
night by the pond in front of an adoring audience 
of four, praying with joined hands, shining the 
flashlight beam along the path, noticing that every 
face in the firelight has the most beautiful features, 
having someone brush your hair. I see myself with 
these women from the inside out—that soul, heart, 
gut part of me that only hackneyed words can 
describe reaches out and grips their soul, heart, 
gut part with a chemical, catalytic connection that 
feels like sex and baptism and ice cream, only better. 


How did I get here? If I had been able to steer 
her away from the panel theatrics of the dinner 
table last summer, I could have answered the young 
woman by showing her another shrine. This 
one also has relics: snapshots, bits of paper and 
odd objects. Community is a concept that I have 
circled cautiously through the years, sniffing at, 
wrinkling my nose, coming close and then backing 
off. But I have kept the loot from my forays into 
friendship and association—pictures and people 
I remember—and I gloat over them reverently, 
carefully delineating the details in the album of 
my imagination. I did not easily join the women 
that I love, it happened over time; a tiny need 
expressed and fulfilled, a minor insight blossoming 
to an epiphany. 

The first image on display is expository, the caterpillar 
stage, the establishing shot. When I was about 
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fifteen I was banished from Thanksgiving. I must 
have contradicted my mother or made a crack 
about the overcooked turkey because my dad 
reacted with characteristic indignation and sent 
me to my room for the rest of the day. I cried a 
little bit, slept, wrote a poem about how 
misunderstood I was and then after everyone was 
asleep, crept downstairs and watched old movies 
all night. I also ate an entire apple pie, crouched 
on the floor before the glowing light of the TV. 


There was a duality in my life that was cinematic 
to extreme. I went through the motions of being 
a “new kid” or a “smart kid” at school or “the 
oldest” or “the teenager” at home, acting out 
any label I was dubbed in public and then 
harboring a vital and lush inner life when alone. I 
spoke elaborate stories aloud, heard music in the 
background when I walked, and lived everything 
worth living vicariously through books and film. 
My community was my insular family, one or two 
English class buddies, and a world of literary 
saints, heroes, and Woody Allen one-liners. I was 
arrogant and envious towards the gaggles of girls 
that hung close and giggled without my knowing 
why. They were obviously shallow and scared to 
be alone. I had the ultimate capacity for being 
by myself, observing every nuance, scribbling 
in my journal, dreaming in color. 


I have a snapshot of my first day of college, Fall 
1981, Bngham Young University. I was wearing a 
homemade granny skirt of calico with a matching 
triangle kerchief around my neck, Mary Jane shoes, 
and a mop of frizzy dark hair. I was greeted by 
preppie mania—pink and parrot green madras, 
Bass weejuns, and little plaid kilts. All the hair on 
campus blended into one blond, smooth bob and 
most everyone was either from California or 
pretended to be. I was from Iowa and had spent 
my summer detasseling corn, not shopping for 
clothes or style. I had expected my social life to 
improve at BYU. Considering my pristine Mormon 
ways had set me apart back in my rowdy high 
school, I imagined that I would finally fit in to this 
25,000 person club of which I was automatically 
a member. 


But my outfit was only the beginning, a harbinger 
of all the wrong outfits to come. Everybody was 
indeed righteous, but they also seemed part of a 
distinctly Western culture, and they all brought 
friends from home. I never found other refugees 
from the mission field; I was battered silent by the 
realization that I was still a freak, only now a 
smaller freak in a bigger pond. I wasn’t completely 
alone during the next four and half years, two 
colleges, and seven majors. I had a roommate that 
I had known from the fourth grade of one of my 
numerous elementary schools, a true Californian. 
She told me long rambling stories about beach 
parties and boys who teased her about “good 
vibrations” and asked her to dance. She had gold 
wavy hair and freckles, the kind of All American 
Girl who had lived her adolescence outside in 
front of everyone. She listened gamely to my 


longings for home, my mournful records, and 
she would wake me up from my naps in some 
carrel of the library and buy me French fnes. I 
often felt suspicious and separate from her open 
warmth, but she would patiently dust off my 
complexities and tell me to get up and on 
with it. I did, though I attributed my tenacity 
to my own sense of martyrdom and not to her 
pragmatc affection. While my roommate went to 
see Camelot with the gang, I was smuggling a video 
of Sophie's Choice into the audio visual center at 
the library under some class assignment ruse. 


After I graduated, I moved to Las Vegas for a job, 
a mundane retail job, considering the locale. I 
was basically in exile; I had no friends in a 
quiet, comforting sort of way. I trapped cock- 
roaches in my seedy apartment with a toilet 
plunger and discovered Joni Mitchell. The sig- 
nificance of this city in my story of community 
was that I discovered a place where people were 
not trying to be perfect and had no interest in 
matching a template of behavior. I blended 
through a crowd of people who wore any and all 
emotions like neon signs across their face. People 
cried at jackpots or losses right there in the open 
of the casino. They impulsively got married and 
gorged on prime nb for $6.95 for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. There was a lawlessness that 
relaxed the tense control I had clamped on my 
sadness and frustration and consequently it ebbed 
away with each garish sunset. The real world was 
so bright in Las Vegas that for once the movies 
paled in comparison, and I watched them a lit- 
tle less. 


I went back to Utah to marry a man I had met 
several years before (not at BYU) and who had 
been out of the country for a year. During our 
long engagement, I took a class at the University 
of Utah. I was trying to build back my educational 
self-confidence after the college fiasco and decided 
to take what I thought was a literature-based 
mythology class. Having come from a school where 
Women’s Studies meant Home Economics, I 
expected an English elective. I found my suddenly 
very sheltered self in a class full of women in 
flowing dresses or army fatigues talking about 
French intellectuals, Mexican painters, Earth 
Goddesses, and lesbian love. Amidst feelings of 
naiveté and awkwardness, I felt their passion 
provoke a dormant space that my exile had softened. 
I should have felt as alienated as ever, I should 
have felt like a stranger, but I felt the opposite a 
sense of the acceptance that had always been so 
elusive. On some spiritual, intellectual level that 
I had never known existed, I discovered I had 
far more in common with these wild women than 
with my family, my fiancé, my friends, or even 
my God or religion up to that point. Although their 
interests and anger resonated, what was so com- 
pelling was being in a room full of women 
whose sole purpose was to connect as women 
first—all other comparisons simply added texture 
to this essential relationship. I was experiencing 
inclusion based on a part of my identity that I 
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had never identified. I never thought of myself as 
a woman who could be open or honest with 
other women. In fact, I am not sure that I had ever 
defined myself as woman at all. 


I left that class wanting to find women friends but 
was distracted by marnage and a cross-country move 
to Cambndge, Massachusetts. I blubbered most of 
Highway 80, terrified of leaving my family again, 
haunted by images of the granny skirt. But I discovered 
after just one Relief Society lesson that this new ward 
was more like my Women’s Studies class than BYU. 
The women were all out of their established space 
and time—students, starting marriages, families, 
careers, and in some cases personal rebellions. I had 
no idea how to recreate the power I had felt in 
those heated class discussions so I began gathering 
for just ordinary rituals: baby showers, birthday 
luncheons, play dates, even a Tupperware party— 
stereotypical celebrations with crackers and cheese 
and Rice Cnspy treats. I got better at it and one 
spring threw an elaborate tea party with handwnitten 
invitations; rice paper layered on printed floral 
stationary with my loopy, 19th century longhand 
requesting that each woman bring a bouquet of 
flowers. The flowers were placed in ten waiting 
vases surrounding a white table cloth, bone china, 
and glazed orange scones. At the end each women 
carried home a different bouquet than the one she 
had brought with her. 


The conversations at parties like this wandered 
through daily and situational anecdotes—why we 
chose the kinds of flowers we did, what we thought 
of a particular book. Eventually, over time, these 
meandering chats deepened, unlocking some 
common secret, something shared but hidden, 
something assumed too raw to articulate, something 
that certainly if anyone else knew, they would 
think less of us. Once loose, the stories spilled, 
tnpped, overlapped—thick, loud, grating words 
that had waited so long to be heard and known. I 
served cheesecake and felt unnerved by what I had 
unwittingly initiated. I had expected a sort of cerebral 
synergy, a yeshiva school dialogue of ideas, and 
instead the sharing was so personal, the immersion 
into what I considered private pain so wrenching 
that I was unprepared to speak, it was too soon, 
too talk show. 


As I struggled to find a place in these changing 
group expeniences—trying to balance my skepticism 
and dismissal of them as cheap therapy with a 
growing closeness and familiarity to the women 
brave enough to reveal themselves—I was saved 
from utter confusion by a woman who taught me 
more about friendship than a hundred tea parties. 
We have both written that the metaphor for our 
relationship was the story of Mary and Martha and 
it is this page from the New Testament that reminds 
me of her. She embodies Mary’s spiritual intensity 
and practical nonchalance with her own earthy, 
romantic intelligence. This woman would read 
Jane Austin with her six-month-old in a field of 
daisies and never notice the sagging diaper or that 
her daughter was eating beetles. It didn’t matter 
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because the words were poetry and the sun was 
penetrating her always tanned legs in the most 
delicious way. My Martha self would fret about in 
the same field, unwrapping sandwiches, watching 
the clock for nap time, measuring every dip and 
degree of the weather. Our one-on-one conver- 
sations imitated the group intimacy in safer ways, 
and I began to be known by this woman who I 
never tired of listening to—she was better than Las 
Vegas, better than any movie or book, she was 
real and fascinating and even as we tried to top 
one another with how erudite and insightful we 
could be, we both knew that the other was far 
smarter. We were inseparable and when she 
moved, I was lost. I had experienced a very daily 
community and for the first time realized how 
much I needed it. It wasn’t just a way of recap- 
turing an intellectual buzz, it was a way of being 
in the world that was integral and true. The more 
my friend knew me and the more I knew her, 
the less I had to live in my own head, and the 
more connected I began to feel with people in 
general. 


We moved to Japan for a few years soon after and I 
met many different kinds of women, It surprised 
me to realize how much in common J had had 
with my Cambndge friends, how similarly we 
looked at things. In Japan, I knew Japanese, 
European, and American women as diverse as 
possible. I was drawn to a woman from Indiana, 
who had the magical gift of playing with children. 
She was as easy and unruffled as her slight drawl, 
overweight, clad in synthetic fibers and out of 
fashion, with no particular intellectual drives. But 
she was receptive and unconditional and my sharp 
questions didn’t scare her in the least. She and 
other women offered me a resting place to have 
conversations as light or heavy as I wanted, with 
no real expectations. I learned to have fun at zoos, 
museums, and eight-story toy stores. It wasn’t all 
about disclosure and emotion; community was 
fun. The common link was a fondness, a lack of 
judgment, and a singular respect for the other’s 
gifts. My friend from Japan had always assumed 
she had no talents until I convinced her that 
mothering was an art that she had mastered and 
that I still labored to understand. 


I came back to Cambridge a new woman in a 
million ways that far exceed the scope of this essay. 
I came back a better friend. There were several 
groups still getting together, long gone were the 
structured reasons for gathering. I settled back into 
one of these with fresh energy and grew especially 
close to two women I had known for years. Our 
tno, each with a different hair color—blond, black 
and red—became the most trusted confidants, The 
Witches of Eastwick, sharing secrets that | would have 
never dreamed of divulging before. It was this core 
and expanding circle that went to the Exponent 
retreat together last summer, and for all the exemplary 
bravura shown at the dinner table, we all knew 
that the moment was cosmic and fleeting. Within 
weeks, my two friends moved and I was left again. 


How did I get here? A strange place that is alone 
but so changed from the alone I felt as a young 
woman. Somewhere, someone convinced me to 
stop wandering the peripheries of community and 
join in. Once you have felt the love of such an 
invitation, the precedent is hard to deny. I have 
come to believe that however fulfilling my married 
or mothering relationships, there is no substitute 
for being known down to your bones, of standing 
by yourself, circled by women, visible, palpable, 
blessed. 


Pandora Brewer manages a Crate & Barrel store in 
Boston and lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts with 
her husband and two children. 
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On Trusting Women 


Sharon E. Vasicek 








Opening night at the Exponent retreat consists 
of formal self-introductions. Each woman has 
two minutes to say her name and share events or 
changes in the previous year that have been important 
to her. An acquaintance of mine, attending the 
retreat for the first time, stood up and said that 
trusting women was a new experience for her, 
that it didn’t feel particularly comfortable. Her 
comment gave me cause to reflect. 


I remember a different women’s group I participated 
in two years ago. The University of Massachusetts’ 
Everywoman’s Center sponsored a sexual abuse 
recovery support group that I qualified for and 
thankfully attended. The ten weekly meetings 
came to mean much to me. I looked forward to 
the adventure of each two-hour session. We told 
each other our stories; we shared our gut responses; 
we actively expressed our support for each person 
in the group; we shared our dismay that such 
grievous crimes had been committed; that so little 
protection or understanding had been available 
until the present; that the scars and wounds hurt 
the way they do. Identity diversity preveiled— 
three were married; two were lesbian; several 
were college students. We were women of Hispanic, 
Afmcan American, and Caucasian ethnicities. I 
was not the only openly religious person but I 
was the sole Latter-day Saint. 


At the beginning, our group leader explained 
tules. Prominent among these rules was confidenuality 
If we could not keep our conversation within the 
room, no exceptions, we were to excuse ourselves 
and leave. The effect of making this commitment 
produced a safe space among us to say what 
needed to be said, to keep silent when appropnate, 
and to transfer feelings authentically. I learned 
this was not about secrecy and taboos; it was 
about trust. 


Back at the retreat, my heart went out to my 
acquaintance as she laid bare her concerns about 


A group of women enjoy a meal—one of the best 
parts of the retreat! 
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trust, especially in the company of women. She 
was not seated such that I could get her ear 
immediately when she sat down. But something 
needed to be said. By saying “I feel uncomfortable 
trusting women,” my acquaintance expressed 
her need for feedback. I wonder if she got it. 


Trusting is one of the more difficult things I do 
It’s so much easier to doubt, to cynically conclude 
the negative, to jump to entirely subjective 
conclusions, to refuse to believe. Having had my 
childlike trust shattered unceremoniously, having 
my hurts go unacknowledged by the people who 
surrounded me at the time I was wounded; 
having no expectation of certain reconciliations, 
yes, I often see trust as a near impossible act to 
perform. Daily, a part of me grieves that this must 
be so. 


I suppose there are women whose trust has never 
been seriously violated. Surely every human has 
experienced the disappointment of betrayal 
somewhere, sometime. But I hope my daughters, 
ages 11, 10 and 8, come into womanhood 
unscathed by serious trauma. (I consider my 13- 
year-old son’s struggle with ADHD a trauma-like 
experience. It has yielded a strength and sensitivity 
in him, along with the down-side of depression 
and extreme self-doubt.) Unfortunately, though, in 
the big picture, crimes and traumas are sometimes 
unavoidable. I stand with many women who 
put their lives back together because somebody 
chose to rip them up. While doing so yields 
personal growth, where would we be now if our 
energies were being used to pursue our talents 
or performing services instead of healing wounds 
inflicted by others? 


My Everywoman’s Center expenence dramatized 
for me that my story was heard by individuals 
who accepted, if not understood, my years’ old 
trauma, still aching to be healed. These women’s 
trust was such a gift; it was an honor to give 


the same to each woman there. As I learned at 
the Everywoman’s Center, a commitment to 
confidentiality can lead to trust and healing. Is 
my story important to you and yours to me? Do 
we care? Will my words be toyed with playfully 
in subsequent conversations? Will I hear what I 
said to you a second time from another source 
differently? Trusting is tough stuff. Proving that 
we trust ourselves openly invites the Spirit to 
mingle with our feelings. Such a sweet intimacy! 


While I cannot trust certain key people in my life 
to make nght what they did wrong, I can trust 
Tongue in cheek, I can trust my 8-year-old to pout 
about not getting her way, my husband to nearly 
forget our anniversary, and my dog to get 
underfoot. But over me, I have come to see that 
I can also trust various sisters in my acquaintance 
to listen attentively, ponder seriously, and respond 
appropmately. I hope to do the same for them as 
consistently as I can and apologize when I let 
them down. Unfortunately, betrayals happen. It 
takes creativity and persistence to make the best 
of bad situations. And learning to trust is one of 
the keys to healing 


Sharon Vasicek lives in Western Massachusetts with 
her husband and four school-aged children. “Primary 
chorister” must be written across her face—nearly every 
bishop extends her this calling! She is currently working 
to become certified to teach visual arts in urban public 
elementary schools. Her B.A. in Russian literature 
prepared her—sort of —for this line of work, But mostly 
the children-at-home routine laid the foundation. 
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Strengthening Our Ward Communities 


Mary Worlton 








Mary Worlton gave this talk on November 15, 1998 in 
the Longfellow Park Ward. 


Recently I spent the afternoon at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City and the image 
of Peter Breugel’s painting “Harvest” has stuck 
in my mind ever since. The first thing in the 
picture to catch my attention was the bnilliantly 
golden wheat field that rolled across the canvas. 
The warm colors brought a cnsp fall day to life 
and the small homes in the background showed 
a tranquil village. The group of harvesters sitting 
together in the foreground adds to the mood of 
serenity as they take a break from their work to 
have lunch. The harvesters have been working 
hard, and by the looks of the large field, it is evident 
that their chore is far from finished. There is 
something beautiful about the way these people 
are accomplishing the task together, their joint 
effort is for a common good, they are working 
for their community. 


Peter Breugel lived during the 16th century and 
painted scenes of peasant life in the Netherlands. 
He depicts people hunting, feasting, playing, 
and struggling together. Seldom, if ever, does he 
paint people by themselves; instead he shows 
people living and interacting with each other 
in a community. Breugel’s peasants find secu- 
rity, support, and a sense of belonging, not 
through isolation, but through relating to each 
other. All of God's children desire the same luxu- 
nies. Realizing that they can be attained through 
our relationships with others, makes it worth 
exploring important pieces of creating commu- 
nity. 

One important thing to learn is how to relate to 
and understand one another. Much of Jesus Chnst’s 
ministry focused on treating others with love, 
compassion, and understanding. In 1 John 4: 20-21 
we read: “If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? And this commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” Chnist’s phrase “as I have loved 
you, love one another” also sends a clear message 
that we have a responsibility to care for each other. 
In order to do this effectively, we must first 
understand one another. Understanding others 
comes through spending time with them; listening 
to their stories, encouraging their dreams, or 


calming their fears. 


If thoughtful relationships are the backdrop for 
strong communities, I'd like to explore the sense 
of community found within LDS wards. The 
task of a ward is to build up the kingdom, and 
to spinitually strengthen each of its members. One 
thing that initially binds members of a ward 
together is a common belief in Jesus Christ. If 
members act according to His teachings and relate 
to one another with kindness and respect, then 
a spint of unity within the group will follow. A 
true sense of community comes when we start 
with personal commitment to Chnist’s teachings 
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and gospel principles, and then we act on them 
in our dealings with others. Getting to know and 
appreciate each other is one way to be devoted 
to Chnist. 


Church is a place for people to worship, study 
and serve together but we shouldn’t forget that 
we are social beings. We have to feel comfortable 
if we want to continue coming to church. We 
need to care about each other as individuals 
because each of us wants to feel valued, accepted, 
and noticed when we walk through chapel doors 
on Sunday. Forming a strong ward community 
is a combination of putting forth the effort 
to make others feel welcome, and participating 
in activities designed to build unity. 


I've felt a great sense of community attending 
the Washington DC temple with ward members 
and dancing with them at ward parties, building 
sandcastles with them on Cape Cod or going 
with a group of them to serve people at a soup 
kitchen. We accomplished more than fun times 
by attending these activites. Being involved with 
other members of the ward gives us opportunities 
to understand each other by learning about what 
we need, what we struggle with, and what we 
rejoice over. I'll never forget a ten-hour drive 
from Boston to the Washington DC temple with 
a group of ward members I didn’t know very 
well. We were nding in a large van and a woman 
named Suzette was sitting next to me in the 
front seat. She and I didn’t know each other at 
the beginning of the tp, but before reaching the 
Connecticut border, it was clear that we were 
going to be the best of friends. As we listened to 
each other jabber about our life stories, a life-long 
fnendship was born. And so was our love for road 
trips! Since that marathon drive to the capital, 
Suzette and I have discussed everything under 
the sun on road trips to Newport, Nantucket, 
New Hampshire, and New York City. 


The more time we spend getting to know each 
other, the more it becomes clear that the Lord 
places certain people in our lives at the night 
time for our own good. I feel that it is no mere 
coincidence that the time I have spent cooking 
gourmet recipes with my friend Erin, running 
along the Charles River with my friend Heidi, 
or dining in the North End with my friend Knsty 
has strengthened my testimony. Each time I get 
together with fnends my eyes are opened to new 
perspectives and ideas, often allowing me to 
reach a deeper level of understaning or faith. 
My spirituality has grown immensely through 
association with wonderful women. We can learn 
so much about people, life, and ourselves if we 
push beyond what might seem socially easy and 
establish new fnendships. 


It takes a certain amount of personal initiative 
to become part of the ward community and I 
realize that not everyone feels comfortable doing 
it. It is those of you who are comfortable that 
need to act on this. Perhaps a simple invitation, 
a warm greeting or a reassuring smile will help. 


My message can be condensed into this one 
thought: If we truly want to become more Christlike, 
we will take the time to build friendships with 
each other and love one another. We have a 
perfect example in Jesus Christ of someone who 
befriended and loved everyone. His teachings 
can bring unity to all aspects of our lives. Our 
abilities to respect others will naturally transcend 
beyond members of the Church out into our 
broader human community. 


It pleases me to know that my Savior is the Prince 
of Peace. He brings peace and happiness to my 
life when I choose to follow Him. Acting on 
His counsel to treat my brothers and sisters with 
respect, care, and kindness is something that I 
believe will secure a sense of community in my 
life. If we strive to build up His kingdom and 
dedicate ourselves to strengthening its members 
through sincere friendship, then we will all be 
blessed with peace. 


Mary Worlton is working on a graduate degree in 
Curriculum Development at Boston University’s 
School of Education. She works for the Center for 
the Advancement of Ethics and Character at Boston 
Univeristy and looks forward to having her own 
classroom next year as a history teacher. 
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A Place Where God Is 


Karen Johannesen 








Recently I sat in testimony meeting in a small ward 
in Oxford, England and pondered the concept 
of community. Members of the congregation 
included a woman from Finland, a missionary 
from Germany, a handful of Americans, a family 
from Ireland, a family from Australia, a woman 
from Jamaica, a man from Ghana, and others from 
across the United Kingdom—all with one thing 
in common: the gospel. A visitor from Australia 
got up and declared her love for the Savior and 
her appreciation for the help that the ward had 
given her on her trip to resolve genealogical 
questions. Another woman told of her recent 
visit to Germany and the contrast between her 
visit to the temple and a concentration camp in 
the same day. | was given the opportunity, for a 
moment, to travel vicariously through the life 
experiences of my community of Mormons, who 
gather to share in an association. I go to church 
because I believe it is a place we can come 
together to lift each other and leave edified. 


A passage in Anna Karenena initiated my thought 
process on community: “He was struck at first 
by the idea that the attainment of divine truth 
was not given to the individual, but was given 
to a community of people united by love—the 
Church.” Perhaps the concept of community or 
congregation encompasses more than service and 
meetings. Perhaps, there are spiritual truths that 
are reserved only for those who are willing to 
go past the first checkpoints of love and service. 


“We go to services and read prescribed words, 
not to find God but to find a congregation, to 
find other people who are in search of the same 
divine presence as we are. By coming together, 
singing together, reading the same words together, 
we overcome the isolation and solitude with which 
each of us ordinarily lives. We all become one 
and we create a moment where God is pre- 
sent.” 


Rabbi Harold Kushner 


It is through this community that we begin to see 
God. Through conversation, association with 
people in other stages of life, and speakers, I 
begin to see God in a way that I am unable to 
in isolation. Whether it be through my visiting 
teaching assignment to a woman in her sixties, 
facing much different problems than I have known, 
or speaking at young women’s standards night to 
girls that are dealing with a time that I have left 
behind, I have been blessed by the added 
perspective that comes through associations 
with those in stages different from my own. I 
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have been particularly blessed by conversation. 
While I communicate with Heavenly Father it is 
often because of the association in my community 
that He is able to instruct me. 


To know God is a journey which requires effort. 
A community of saints offers the opportunity to 
learn to love those that we would normally not 
seek out, those who may never have crossed 
through our lives otherwise. There are times in 
every ward setting where one can feel very alone, 
surrounded by the people who are most able to 
both take them in or alienate them. The potential 
for alienation is dangerously high when we build 
a comfortable association of those so like us that 
we keep to the margins of our association those 
who are coming to know God in a different 
manner or at a different pace than our own. As 
a community of saints, we are given the opportunity 
to practice inclusive friendship. We are given 
constant guidance as we seek to learn to “mourn 
with those that mourn” and “comfort those who 
stand in need of comfort.” In our comminutis, 
we are given the opportunity to learn how to 
create the moments in which God is present. 


The power and potential divinity of community 
came through in a real and personal manner 
recently when I attended a talk by President 
Hinckley. I was struck by the warmth and the 
sense of belonging that was created in an otherwise 
stark coliseum as he spoke to the few thousand 
people gathered there that evening—he spoke of 
his love for us, and I knew that somehow, he did 
love each of us. We stood and sang, “I Know 
that My Redeemer Lives,” and as I stood, eyes 
fixed upon the prophet of God, I realized that 
the words in this song, sung by a congregation 
of believers, was my testimony of the Savior. I 
realized, in a way that I hadn’t ever previously, 
that this song perfectly expressed my feelings for 
the Savior. In the midst of the community that 
night, I was blessed with a private moment with 
the Savior and a reaffirmation of my belief—I 
do know that my Redeemer lives. This moment 
was created by the community of believers, united 
in song. 


As I reflected during the sacrament, my thoughts 
turned to my own family. All eight of my sisters 
are active in various wards across the United 
States. Since I no longer live near most of them, 
I have come to rely on the ward communities 
in which they live for the support that would 
normally be given by a sister. Joseph Smith’s mother, 
Lucy Mack Smith, once urged the Relief Society 
sisters “to cherish one another, watch over one 
another, comfort one another and gain instruction.” 


As my sisters go through the joys and trials in 
their lives, I am grateful to their supportive and 
watchful communities. My sweet little sister 
serving a mission in Portugal wnites of love and 
kindness extended to her by the Portuguese 
saints—they are truly watching over her. 
Another sister who has recently gone through a 
long and painful trial, was strengthened as the 
members of her ward came to her rescue with 
an outpouring of love that helped to heal the 
hearts of a family in crisis. One is given a bless- 
ing by her bishop. Another greets her three- 
year-old sunbeams weekly—she is in a place 
where she is needed. A brother-in-law, a new 
convert, is welcomed with open arms by a ward 
that loves and needs him. The word “saints” takes 
on an entirely new meaning. I am reminded of 
the phase in the hymn, “Come Unto Jesus,” 
“Oh know ye not that angels are near you, from 
darkest night into day?” I am grateful for those 
who have taken to heart the counsel to watch 
over each other—they have become angels in 
my heart. These communities of love have created 
a place where God is. 


My sisters’ experiences cause me to ask the 
question, is there someone here who is far away 
from her sister? Is there someone far away praying 
like I have that the community of saints would 
heal the heart of the one that they love? Can 
my light shine for a moment with others, creating 
a greater brightness? The value of community is 
the potental for one to see life through the eyes and 
experiences of others: to learn to love. Through 
community I have learned about God in way that 
I could not have on my own. Expenences with my 
Mormon community have provided moments 
where God is present. It is a place I am learning 
to cherish and protect. 


Kushner, Harold in Leading with Soul: An 
Uncommon Journey of Spirit. Lee G. Bolman 
and Terrence E. Deal Jossey. (San Francisco: 
Bass Publishers, 1995) p. 140. 


Tolstoy, Leo. Anna Karenina. Originally 
published in 1877. Translated by Joel Carmichael. 
(New York: Bantam Books, 1981) p. 837. 


Karen Johannesen is an educator working on her 


Ph.D. in school improvement. She is currently liv- 
ing in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Cleaning Up Role Reversal 


So I’m wandering in and out of the garage the 
other night wondering if the “laundry thing” is 
a curse or a blessing. Or maybe it’s just a gift for 
my wife, Kim. I often joke with her that I’m 
a domesticated beast. For the most part, I don’t 
mind if the duties in our home have undergone 
a flip-flop from traditional roles. 


For me, cooking has become a hobby, grocery 
shopping an enjoyable challenge, and the 
dishwashing a fact of life. Kim, on the other 
hand, fixes everything. 


Laundry? Well, that might be my illness or maybe 
an addiction. 


Sometimes, I scour the house for every piece of 
fallen fabric. Try as they might, the socks, shorts, 
and shirts of 10-year-old Ian and 7-year-old 
Jamel cannot be hidden. I scoop up all wayward 
clothes and undiscovered underwear. 


If I’m on a laundry jag, I’m back and forth from 
the washer and dryer until everything is clean. I 
search for every washcloth, every security blanket, 
and every rag or dropcloth from my wife’s home 
repair projects. 

Then I find Kim and announce: “Right now, at 
this very moment, every article of clothing other 
than what we're wearing, every towel, every 
sheet in this house is clean.” 


She rolls her eyes and wonders aloud, “Do you 
think this is an illness?” 

Let me explain. When I was 14, my mother, Nan, 
commanded the four kids to meet her in the 
laundry room. My brother, John, had been 
yapping about misplaced laundry. He needed this 
sock or that shirt. On and on and on. Finally he 
had pushed Mom too far. And we all suffered 
the consequences. 


Mom handed us each a new plastic trash can— 
hampers. 


“I’m going to show you all how to run the 
washing machine and dryer,” she said. “Then, 
you each will choose a day. Saturday will be a 
catch-up day. You can trade days. But only one 
of you will wash per day.” 

We each selected a day which she wrote next to 
our names on a card affixed to the cabinet above 
the dryer. Then she completed her demonstration 
with a warning—“Never put anything but white 
[clothes] with whites. Never!”—and turned to 
us with a final message. 


“As of now, you're on your own. I am never 
doing your laundry again. If you're missing a 
sock, you are are missing a sock. If you need a 
certain shirt or pair of pants for school or church, 
it will be your responsibility. Not mine. I will 
never listen to another complaint about laundry.” 


The four of us stood with wide eyes and 
worried hearts. 


For me, it was kind of cool to be trusted with 
those big, loud machines. And I’m not sure I 
believed she was completely serious. 
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My youngest brother, Charles, was more than a 
little nervous. He was 7. That’s nght. Seven years 
old. And stranded. 


I laugh now at the memory. But I offered so 
much laundry advice to roommates and friends 
that I could have probably worked my way 
through college as a clean-clothes consultant. 


After more than 20 years, I have changed a bit. 
Kim does most of the folding and all the stain 
removal. 


Some of the lessons of Mom’s Last Laundry Stand 
remain intact. To this day, I zip up all zippers so 
they won't come apart. I check all pockets for 
candy, gum, and money. And never have I died 
underwear or white shirts baby blue or that soft 
shade of I-have-no-idea-how-to-do-laundry pink. 


That wasn’t Mom’s sole shove of her sons into the 
domestic life. She signed me up for a cooking 
class in high school (before it was trendy). Then, 
of course, some nights when I asked about dinner, 
she or my father, Bob, would say, “It’s Fix- 
Your-Own night.” 


But that’s all I’m going to write about the 
“cooking thing.” 


After all, it’s 10:30 PM, the last load’s ready to 
come out of the dryer and I’ve got baked apples 
on the table and a sweet potato pie in the oven. 


Reprinted with permission from the Sun-Sentinel, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Ellen Patton, a long-time Exponent II staff member, 
submitted her brother Robes’ article, “Cleaning Up 
Role Reversal” about one year ago. While his article 
was under consideration, Robes died from a brain 
tumor. With his wife, Kim, he had three children. 
Writing for the Fort Lauderdale, Sun Sentinel, he 
covered the Miami Heat basketball team. People 
who knew Robes often commented on his love for 
and dedication to his family and the Church. 





Dust Balls Under the Couch 


As I look around my apartment I see dirty dishes 
in the sink and socks lying at the foot of my 
bed from last week, and once again I resolve to 
clean up this mess. My husband, Mark, tells me 
for the 9000th time that if I could just put away my 
stuff after using it, this house would stay cleaner. 
I know he is ght. I’m actually as shocked as he 
is that I’m not a terrific housekeeper because I 
thought that once I got marred, I would be the 
neatest and tidiest person on earth. It always drove 
me crazy when I was growing up that our house 
looked like it did. I would come home from 
school countless times with a friend only to find, 
to my embarrassment, that the dinner dishes were 
still sitting on the table from the night before and 
the stairs had so much junk crammed onto them 
that we couldn’t even climb them. The stair 
thing didn’t bother me quite so much as the 
dishes did because the fact that the stairs were 
totally impassable meant that my mom was getting 
close to cleaning up the house. She piled stuff 
there to put away the next time she went up, 
which she usually did, sort of; the stuff ended up 
as heaps in different rooms. I knew that I would 
not be like her when I had my own place. 


Usually when I came home from school to this 
pig sty, or “hell in a hand basket,” as my father 
so lovingly referred to it, I would ask my mother 
what she had done that day. She would tell me 
that she had been doing bulletin boards for my 
little brother’s school all day long or she had gone 
to lunch with her bowling team. She and her 
friends used to bowl together when their children 
were young, but decided to scrap the bowling in 
favor of lunch once a month because they hated 
their stones to be interrupted when someone had 
to get up to throw a ball. Usually, when I got 
home my mom would throw on her coat and 
say, “Good you're home. I’ve been waiting for 
you, let’s go to the grocery store.” I loved her 
for these things, even though the housework 
never got done. I knew she was always ready to 
go if I wanted her to go somewhere with me. 


My friend Sarah’s mother was the most immaculate 
housekeeper in the world and even ironed clothes 
and moved furniture when she would vacuum. 
My brother once saw me moving the furniture 
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in my room to vacuum, and he said, “Liz, what 
in the world are you doing that for? I’ve never 
seen anyone do something that weird. Nobody 
can see under the furniture.” Needless to say, he 
keeps house about like I do now, which isn’t very 
impressive. I often told my mother how clean 
Sarah’s house was and about all the domestic things 
her mother did. She not only kept a beautiful 
house, but also a beautiful yard. After constantly 
hearing about Sarah’s beautiful house my mother 
bought a composter to put all of her dead leaves 
in to make her garden look nice, too. She showed 
me as she walked outside to put the old head of 
lettuce in it how domestic she was, but I think 
that head of lettuce is the only thing that ever 
made it into the composter. It sits idle in the 
side yard, buried beneath toys and bikes. 


Sarah often came home from school with me and 
would play after school with my mom. Sarah 
would always tell me how cool my mom was 
because she would come in my room and flop 
down on the bed with us and tell us her funny 
stories until we were laughing so hard none of 
us could speak. Sarah said her mom would never 
listen or quit doing her projects to play with her 
kids. I guess I liked my mom’s personality, but I 
still thought it was possible to do the dishes every 
day. I knew that I would not be like her when I 
got my own place because I could be more 
organized. I could stick to a task untl it was done 
even if there was something more fun to do or 
someone to talk to. But I was sadly mistaken. 


My husband is a lot like my father, which, I guess, 
goes along with the old notion that daughters 
marry the image of their fathers. He is organized, 
neat, clean, responsible, and driven. These are 

all of the characteristics I was planning on having 
as soon as I was on my own, but instead I find 

myself playing the role of my mother. I was going 
to start being organized and perfect last week. I 
was completely geared up to dig into my house 
and clean every dust ball under every chair when 
my neighbor Cindy called and said, “Do you want 
to come with me to get a drink? I’m bored.” 

Totally prepared to say, “No, I’m getting organized 
nght now,” I opened my mouth and the word 

“Sure,” came out. Mark was at work, so I knew 


I could get started in a few more minutes. The 
hours slipped away as I lay on the floor at 
Cindy’s house while her baby climbed all over 
me. Before I knew it, we had talked the whole 
night away. It wasn’t a total waste, though, 
because I did get a recipe for some really good 
cookies that I might make someday. I also 
decided that talking to Cindy was more impor- 
tant than housework anyway. 


I continue to find people to talk to and more 
fun things to do before I clean up the house, and 
I really am disappointed that I’m not the Holly 
Housekeeper I knew I was going to be. I find 
myself following my mother’s ways more and 
more every day. And to be honest, it’s okay with 
me. My house isn’t very clean, and I can’t follow 
a recipe to save my life, but my husband and 
my friends know that I will drop whatever I’m 
doing to be with them. My mom still tells me 
every time I call that her house is a mess and she 
is getting real close to putting on the rubber 
gloves and cleaning, but then she'll tell me about 
the fun she just had hanging out with my 
brothers or how she spent the evening helping 
her friend. I realize that I want to be like her. 
My mother always had a quote that summed up 
her life’s philosophy: “Children remember a 
loving home more than a dirty kitchen.” While 
the dishes stack up in my sink, I am reminded 
that my mother wasn’t lazy, she just had different 
priorities. People were number one in her life, 
and fun was number two. Housekeeping was 
number ten or twelve. I’m glad to be just like her. 


Elizabeth attended Brigham Young University 
where she received her bachelor’s in English in 
1996. She currently resides in Arlington, Virginia 
where she is a full time mother to her 2-year-old 
daughter, Alexandra. She expects another daughter 
in April. She enjoys reading and writing, although 
only in small increments of time. 
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Penitence and Confession 


On Ash Wednesday I went to evening mass at 
St. Joseph’s church, across the street from my 
house. I slid into a bench late, when the priest had 
already begun his sermon. Today it is not long 
before my attention strays. My eyes light on the 
man sitting in front of me. And dnft away, and 
return, and return—until my gaze is sliding 
over his thick, smooth fair hair, which comes to 
a tender point at the nape. My eyes slide down 
his back, a soft forest green coat. I imagine 
spreading the span of his shoulders with my 
outstretched arms. 


The service changes, and everybody rises. I 
stand too. I see that the man in front of me is 
tall. His head turns toward the lectern as the 
organ plays and the congregation sings. I can see 
that he sings, too. I feel a deeply sweet and tender 
pull toward him, to know what brings him to this 
church, to lean my head close enough to hear 
him softly singing. 


We stand for a timeless time (I have lost track of 
the order of the mass). My eyes rest on his waist. 

I imagine encirling it with my extended hands. 
Then my gaze falls down to his hips and the backs 
of his thighs and is fixed there in an effortless, 
lambent concentration. 


We sit again. I tuck my legs tightly underneath 
the bench, fold my hands between my thighs, 
drop my head. I try to hear the breathing of my 
husband, who is sitting next to me, and strain to 
keep my mind fixed on Ash Wednesday. Day of 
Penitence. 


Ash Wednesday marks the first day of Lent, forty 
days of repentance and punification, of forsaking 
earthly pleasures. My friends who are Catholic do 
not make much of Lent now, part of their shedding 
an oppressive church that tells them to repent too 
much, too often. Christianity has a long history of 
seeing men and women as inherently bad, as ever 
sinful, in need of correction. Only vigilance keeps 
us safe from the buffeting of lusts of the flesh. 


As a Mormon, I had never felt my sinful nature. 
Maybe Mormonism preaches it less; maybe I just 
began earlier, while already a child, to shrug off 
a nagging to repent. Woman is that she might 
have joy. I feel inherently strong and good. What 
are these sins that Catholics talk about? What are 
these lusts of the flesh? And why should we renounce 
earthly pleasures? 


The priest begins the sacrament of communion. 
When the congregation begins to file forward, I 
watch again the man in front of me. As he walks 
down the row I can see the profile of his face. 
His face is fair, his nose straight and narrow. He 
wears a scholar’s glasses. My eyes fall again. 


But when he comes around the front, and then 
walks toward me up the aisle, I watch. I watch 
his hips and shoulders. I watch his face, his 
blue-gray eyes. He holds the communion wafer in 
his mouth, and his face is quiet, as if his thoughts 
are seamless and still. 


He sits before me again. Again I see his thick, 
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smooth hair, his neck, the delicate hollow shadow 
just behind his ear. The organ plays, and before 
my eyes have shifted from him, the congregation 
again is filing forward, to receive the mark of 
black ash on their foreheads. 


“What is the ash for?” my husband leans toward 
me and quietly asks. 


“T don’t know. Ashes for death, maybe. Or ashes 
for the black mark of sin.” 


My eyes search out his familiar form among the 
figures at the front of the church. I am already 
waiting for him to turn and come toward me 
again, but he lingers. He kneels and crosses himself 
before a statue of the Virgin Mary. My husband 
is ready to leave, but I do not move yet. 


The man finally rises and begins his return to 
our bench. His forehead is marked in black. 


“We can go now,” I say. And so we leave. 


Sarah Harper lives in New York City. 
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Sisters Speak 


Date Rape Responses 








Jennifer Rees, of Los Angeles, California, writes of her 
experience with date rape and the describes how she 
worked to get her life back. Her response was orginally 
written in 1992. Rape. It happened to other 
women. It wasn’t a label that fit me. I didn’t 
want it, pushed it away. Accepting rape meant a 
long road to being whole. But it did happen to 
me, it was my burden, and I am finally feeling 
whole again. It was impossible to prosecute my 
rapist so my only revenge—and hope for a better 
world for the daughters of today—is to speak out. 


One day in May 1991, a man came to my office 
from another part of the company. He was looking 
for someone, and I directed him to her. After 
completing his business with her, he stopped by 
my desk to chat. We talked about China, music, 
and being organized. That week he made several 
detours through our building to talk to me or 
ask me to take a walk with him. I learned that 
he had a Ph.D in biology and had worked as a 
scientist for our company for several years. In 
addition, he produced albums. Over the course 
of six weeks, we became acquainted. Six months 
before, I had expenenced a particularly painful 
relationship break-up, so I was not self-revealing, 
but I thought that we seemed compatible. 


After several weeks we went out for dinner. He 
picked me up and took me to a wonderful 
restaurant. After dinner—it was still early—we 
decided to go to his recording studio so that I 
could see his equalizer. He had described this 
computer to me and I| was interested in seeing 
how it worked. At his studio, after looking out 
the window, I turned to find him blocking my 
way. I was in between two pieces of furniture 
and he was standing in the passage. 


Up to this point, he had not touched me at all. 
In addition, I am quite sensitive to power and 
control issues and I had gotten no indication 
that either were a problem with this man. I 
found him to be understated, charming, and 
funny, while certainly not invasive or violent. 


He approached me, started removing my shirt, 
and kissing me. With my arms clenched to my 
sides, preventing my shirt from coming off, I 
stepped back and made the most clear statement 
I have ever made to any man. I said, “I do not 
want to have intercourse with you tonight. It is 
not on my agenda. This is way too fast for me.” 
In the discussion and struggle that followed, I very 
quickly saw that my words and efforts were getting 
nowhere. I thought through possible options. I 
didn’t know where the front door was because 
we had come through the garage at the other end 
of the building. When we arnved the buildings 
next door were completely dark, so if I screamed, 
I had no hope of being heard. The man I had 
been with before and the man I was with now 
were two different people. This man was violent, 
intolerant, and impatient. In fact, I feared for my 
life. It became clear that I didn’t have a choice. 
I was completely at the mercy of a violent man. 


My response was to leave my body. I had the 
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sensation that I was above my body watching as 
if it were two other people. I only reconnected 
the times he hurt me or when it became so awful 
I had to struggle and try to push him off of me. 
Although I had realized the futility of fighting, I 
continued to try to reason with him. I explained 

that I was a virgin, and that I was a Mormon 

who lived my religion. He didn’t believe me. 

This disbelief angered me more at the time than 
the complete physical violation. How dare he 
question my honesty? I felt numb and confused. 


When he was done, he left the room for a 
moment. When he returned, he was back to 
being the man I had gone out with—charming 
and funny. He drove me the whole hour home, 
dropped me off and said that he’d call. 


I was in shock. I didn’t remember all that had 
happened, but I knew it wasn’t what I had wanted 
to have happen. Even though I understood abuse, 
my first response was very typical of women’s 
responses. I thought it was my fault. I kept 
thinking that I had done something wrong. 
Maybe I had given him the wrong impression 
somehow. If I had explained myself better, surely 
he would have understood and honored my 
boundaries. In my need to resolve the torrent 
inside, I called him twice that weekend. He didn’t 
call me back. The following week I called him 
at work, and he said that he’d call me that 
evening. He didn’t. At that point I wrote him a 
note saying, “Don’t call me, ever.” 


Dunng the next three weeks my car was broken 
into twice. The police think it was him trying 
to scare me into not talking. I didn’t get it. I just 
thought I was particularly unlucky. 


I told a few friends about what had happened to 
me. Several of them asked me if I was raped, 
and I said, “Oh no, just more happened than I 
wanted.” A friend at work finally got the full 
story out of me, or enough of it to tell me that 
I had to go to a gynecologist. 


Talking with my gynecologist—eight weeks after 
the rape—was the first time I called the experience 
“rape.” As I told her some of the details, the 
horror on her face and the way she responded 
told me that it was rape. I had been uncertain 
because although he had penetrated multiple 
times he hadn’t ejaculated. At the time, I didn’t 
know if technically this was considered rape. 


Then came another awful realization. I had to be 
tested for every communicable disease in existence, 
including AIDS. Me, the woman who had spent 
30 years waiting for marnage to consummate my 
sexual expression, had to face the humiliation of 
countless tests. And, I had to pay for them. The 
AIDS test was the worst. Because of the long 
incubation penod, I couldn’t find out for sure that 
I wasn’t HIV positive until six months had passed. 


During the next few weeks and months I went 
into crisis mode. I have always been a hyper- 
responsible person—too much of a perfectionist 
to leave phone calls unreturned, or ironing 


undone. Now there were some days when all I 
could do was get out of bed. I took a week off 
of work during each of the first three months. 
Instead of trying to function at work I was able to 
feel what I needed to feel whenever I felt it. 


I knew that rape would require a lot of healing, 
but I was completely unprepared for the kind of 
devastation it wreaked on my life. I felt that I 
was going crazy. I would cry for hours at a time, 
wrenching sobbing, not quiet tears. I couldn’t 
answer the phone or make phone calls. The most 
simple decisions seemed to be too much. I couldn't 
pretend that everything was fine. And, hardest 
of all, I felt that my foundation of belief had 
been destroyed. Who was God and why wasn’t 
I protected from this evil? 


There are several things that helped during this 
black time. I finally got the courage to tell my 
family. I was afraid that they would think that I 
had “asked” for this. Earlier in the year I had long 
conversations with my parents—who endured 
with remarkable forbearance—about my thoughts 
of becoming sexually active. I was going to turn 
30 and I wasn’t sure I wanted to be a virgin and 
30 years old. I was afraid that they would use these 
conversations as a basis for believing that I had 
wanted to be sexually active and had gone out 
to get it in a way that I couldn’t be blamed by 
the Church or my conscience. Fortunately, they 
did not respond this way. They flew me home 
and everyone in my family worked to create a 
safe, supportive environment for me to tell them 
what happened. I told my mother that it was 
important for me to feel that my brothers and 
father would want to kill this man. I wanted them 
to feel protective of me since I felt so incapable of 
protecting myself. She told them so that they were 
able to respond as I needed them to respond. 


At the same time, everyone did not always act 
perfectly. Telling people about rape can elicit a 
variety of powerful responses. For example, my 
father didn’t say anything. I thought that he 
should be angry. Instead he felt numb—like I had 
initially. Having been raped himself and having 
witnessed his mother being raped, he couldn’t 
deal with the thought of it happening to me. 
Having heard of how other families have 
responded, though, I found that my family’s 
reaction was fabulous. 


Dunng the first week my mother read at least ten 
books on rape. This was helpful for me because 
I couldn’t read them myself at that point. When 
I felt | was going crazy I could call her and ask 
her if what I was experiencing was “normal.” 
She even gave me some helpful labels like 
“post-traumatic stress syndrome” and explained 
broad time frames so that I didn’t expect to be 
better the next month. 


I also found help through rape crisis hot lines. 
My mother provided the numbers for me, and 
then my whole family went to meet with a 
counselor to find out what to expect both from 
me and from themselves as well as to learn about 
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the best ways to respond to me. It was helpful 
to be up at 4 AM, to call the crisis line, and have 
a nurse—expenenced with rape—call me back, 
listen, and say, “It sounds like everything that is 
happening to you is normal for this kind of crisis 
and it looks to me like you’re doing a good job 
With. dei 


Participating in support groups helped me 
understand that the rape wasn’t my fault. I leamed 
that I would know what I needed to do to heal. 
I began to trust myself, and instead of expecting 
to be different overnight, I would look at what 
was different from two months before. 


Finally, I learned that even if God feels miles 

away and unreachable, it was possible for me to 
get back to a place where I could trust God. I 
didn’t know what I knew, but I knew that God 
loved me and that I would understand some day. 


James M. Cope, from Salt Lake City, writes to 
respond to the specific women mentioned in our 
original date rape question. | am not a sister, but I 
also know something about the topic of rape. In 
both my profession and my calling I have listened 
to many accounts of this crime. How would I 
advise Teresa, Molly, Diane, and Isabelle’s mom? 
Probably as follows: Teresa, I am glad you did 
not have to pay “more dearly” too. Some men, 
as soon as they think you like them, believe that 
you should engage in recreational sex with them. 
They believe they are entitled and will devise 
all sorts of methods to justify their entitlement. 
Their inability to understand “no” is legendary. 
I’m sorry he was a rapist. I applaud your courage. 
Molly's mom, forgive yourself. We have all said 
things to our children which were wrong-headed. 
Ask for forgiveness but don’t expect it from 
your daughter. If she grants it, it will be sweet. 
Isabelle’s mom, what the boy’s mom said to you 
recently may not be true at all. Rapists are so 
good at fooling themselves that they frequently 
fool others too. I’m glad Isabelle cried foul and 
called everyone to complain. I’m sorry no one 
believed her. Diane’s story seems so unfair. She 
did all the nght and noble things, both before and 
after her expenenced rapist friend impregnated 
her, but she is still unable to overcome the pain 
associated with his crime. He betrayed her. He 
set her husband and family up to blame her. She 
allows her husband to “help her” keep a secret 
which is rotting away her spirit and emotions. I 
pray for her and her family. I pray she has a really 
good therapist who understands that a twenty- 
year-old problem is still a problem. 


Suzann Werner, from Gilbert, Arizona, responds to the 
date rape question by describing her experience with 
aquaintance rape. While in the middle of planning 
a wedding for my daughter, Karen, and dealing 

with an angry teenaged child, I was raped by my 
gynecologist during a pelvic examination. I did 

not want to believe what I knew was happening. 
As I walked out of the doctor’s office, my mind 
began to block the experience. It vanished. I had 
no clue why I suffered nausea and diaherra every 
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time I picked up my purse and keys to leave the 
secunty of my home. Three months later, I read 
in the newspaper that my doctor was accused of 
raping four patients. Still, I did not remember. I 
even felt sorry for the doctor if the charges were 
untrue. Several days later, at a restaurant, while 
I was lifting a white napkin from my lap, my 
memory began unfolding the despicable act. I 
couldn't sleep or function as a wife and mother. 
Curled up in a fetal position, I cried for days as 
more and more details emerged into consciousness. 
Flashbacks and nightmares dominated my mind. 
I thought I would never laugh or have peace of 
mind again. 

I now trusted no man. Trips outside were great 
hurdles to conquer, yet I was also paranoid about 
being home alone. At night, I was frantic. If I 
couldn’t trust my doctor, I could trust no one. 
There were no safe places left in the world. 


Society tends to blame victims, so it’s only logical 
that victims blame themselves. I tried to imagine 

what I had done or said to cause him to rape me. 
I kept wondering why I was not good enough or 
worthy enough to have been protected by God. 
Realizing my vulnerability and how easily I was 
raped by a trusted acquaintance was devastating. 


Por me, help in healing came from counseling, 
where I learned that my severe reactions were 
normal, I was out of control with anger and 
depression, but I was a normal victim. As I wept, 
prayed, and read the scriptures, I began to feel 
the comfort of the Holy Spirit. God heard my 
cries, knew my pain, and helped me endure the 
suffering as I healed. 


Acquaintance rape is not just a woman’s problem. 
Rape affects men and women. Men are affected 
because the “good guys’”—men who would not 
force a woman to have sex—realize that women 
are afraid of them just because they are men. Men 
can help stop acquaintance rape by examining their 
attitudes about women and sex. Women can help 
by taking charge of their own lives. 

Society will make giant strides in eliminating rape 
when women and men are equally empowered, 
when both sexes are encouraged to be loving 
leaders and assertive followers, when both are 
comfortable openly expressing all their emotions, 
and when the female experience is shown to 
be valued equally with the male experience. 


We will print the responses to the Sisters Speak question 
about missionaries returning home early from their 
missions in the next issue of Exponent II. 
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The older I get, the more it seems to me that 
our lives are very much like puzzles. Not the 
ones with pictures of English country gardens 
or the Eiffel Tower, but blank, white jigsaw 
puzzles with 1500 pieces. Each of us comes to 
this life with such a puzzle, and it is our job to 
put it together. Our experiences give the pieces 
their color, shade, and texture, enabling us to fit 
two or three together nicely. But we can’t really 
approach the task logically; we can’t start with 
the border, then work on the sky. Sometimes we 
must wait until we meet someone who holds a 
piece we are missing. We may get a piece as the 
result of a difficult experience. Once in a while 
we need to get a piece from God. Sometimes we 
look at our puzzle and think, “This part would have 
come together sooner if I had done it differently.” 
That is what I think when I look at the part of 
my puzzle labeled “marriage.” 


Twenty years ago it was not uncommon for a 
woman to get married before she was twenty; I 
was nineteen and a half. When I met Michael, I 
was not looking for a relationship. The end of my 
first year at BYU brought with it the end of a 
romance, a decision I knew was nght. I had plans 
to spend the following fall semester in France. I 
went home to Idaho for the summer to earn 
money for my trip. On my first Sunday there I 
met Mike. We struck up a friendship, started dating, 
and slowly became romantically involved. I 
knew it was love when during a water fight on 
the church baseball diamond, he threw me in 
the mud puddle at home plate. By Labor Day 
we were engaged. We married in December in 
the Salt Lake temple. After the honeymoon we 
loaded up the Chevelle Malibu and moved to 
Provo where Mike planned to finish school. 
Overcome with manital bliss, I did not mind 
that we put my school plans on hold. 


Looking back, I think if I had waited even six 
months to start putting in the marriage pieces of 
my puzzle, I would have been able to find out more 
about who I was as a person. During my life I 
have been Joan’s daughter, Dan’s sister, Mike’s 
wife, Alisa’s mom; my identity has always been 
defined by my relationship to another person. 
The semester in France would have given me a 
chance to find out if I was really the person I 
thought I was and some experience as an independent 
adult. It would have given me an opportunity to 
fulfill some personal dreams and goals. I must 
admit that my mother understood this and 
encouraged me to make the tip anyway. But, 
thinking I knew better, I did not heed her advice. 


If 1 had gone, Mike might have finished more of 
his schooling. Then perhaps we would not have 
spent the next seven years in poverty while he 
tried to finish his B.A. This brings me to two 
questions. First, how can anyone look back on 
the traditional first years of scrimping, working, 
struggling, and eating more ramen and maca- 
roni and cheese than is healthy, and say, “But 
we were so happy?” My experience is that 
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On Puzzles and Life 


Sheree Maxwell Bench 


financial difficulties can almost break a marmiage. 
Why do we do that to ourselves? Why do we 
put that pressure on the fragile beginnings of an 
eternal relationship? Why aren’t we more fiscally 
prepared before we marry? 


Second, why is it that when a man is single he 
earns his own way or his parents help him through 
school, but when he gets married that burden 
automatically shifts to the new bride? I don’t 
recall any part of the marriage vow that says, 
“And the wife shall put the husband through 
school,” yet that seems to be the social custom. 
Or is it an LDS custom? I’ve heard women say, 
“We decided I'll put him through school, and 
then he'll put me through.” I would like to know 
how often that actually happens. By the time the 
husband completes his degree(s), there are usually 
one or two children in the home, that is, if the 
couple follows counsel not to delay starting a 
family “for selfish reasons.” By then the wife 
hasn’t the time, energy, or inclination to go 
back. Or she may want to be home with her 
children while they are young. I don’t mean to 
sound bitter; I love my husband and adore my 
children. But why, once married, is the woman 
normally the one to give up school? 


Perhaps part of the answer lies in the section of 
the puzzle called “family.” If 1 were living my 
life over, I think I would wait to begin putting 
in those pieces. Our decision to start a family 
was more a natural consequence than a conscious 
decision. Young and naive, we thought we could 
handle a baby whenever one came, so we took 
no measures to prevent pregnancy. I know people 
are a lot smarter about that sort of thing now 
(so are we), but our “decision” brought our first 
bundle of joy nine months after the wedding. I’m 
sure in God’s plan there was a reason for things 
to happen the way they did, but I don’t think it 
would have hurt to give Mike and me a year to 
get to know each other as marnage partners 
first. The pregnant me is not the same as the 
non-pregnant me. I suppose the fact that Mike 
didn’t take off during those months is a testament 
to his love for me. It just wasn’t very fair to 
either of us to start off a marriage with me having 
my head in the toilet for three months, and being 
ornery for nine. The pregnancy also meant I 
was too sick to work, so Mike had to drop out 
of school to support us until Alisa was born, 
putting his graduation that much farther away. 
It set the stage for years of financial and personal 
struggles. 


My puzzle is not entirely full of hardships. As I 
contemplate the picture it is forming, I see pieces 
that recall many joyful times: the births of my 
four children, the experience of watching them 
grow, their baptisms, graduations, and other 
rites of passage. I see pieces that remind me of 
our family adventures in Hawaii and Japan. There 
are pieces that can still touch my heart. I see 
pieces that were found with patience and diligent 
searching. Some are pieces that were found at a 


price. I see that there are pieces missing in my 
attitude portion—I’m still looking for them. I 
see much empty space that I have yet to fill. But 
the puzzle is beginning to take shape. I have 
often invited my daughters to look at my puzzle 
with me, talking over the decisions I made in my 
youth. While I realize that I cannot make my 
children’s life choices for them, I have shown 
my daughters the pieces that I would have put 
in my puzzle differently. I hope that my experiences 
will help them as they put together their own 
puzzles. That is really the only way we can 
change anything. 


Sheree Bench returned to Brigham Young University 
seven years ago to finish her education as a part- 
time student. As a first year graduate student in 
English, she is researching the writing of nineteenth- 
century Mormon women. She has a full time career 
as the mother of four children and the grandmother 
of twins. 
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Stories of Raw Struggle 


Review of Love Chains: Stories, 6y Margaret Blair 
Young (Signature Books, Salt Lake City, 1997). 





ove Chains 
stories 
Margaret Blair Young 


Margaret Blair Young, in her collection of fiction 
entitled Love Chains: Stories, looks for truth in the 
ambiguous parts of Mormon experience. Her 
bishops’ wives, vagrant ministers, missionaries, 
and unbelievers fumble, uneasily seeking comfort, 
light, and sometimes truth. It’s a powerful collection 
because of the raw struggles of its characters. 


Young’s characters probe their own uneasiness, 
looking for redemption through the honesty of 


Guenevere Nelson-Melby 


the search. It’s no accident that Joseph and Utahna, 
in the story “God and Donahue,” 
peace by working out their religious and sexual 
quirks on a talk show. Joseph gives a public blessing 
to a hitchiker he believes is God; in the process, 


earn their manital 


he sees his own imperfections clearly enough to 
desire his imperfect wife. That these two find each 
other in a public place—on a talk show—points 
to where the strength of this short story collection 
itself lies. The confessional talk show format serves 
as a metaphor for the collection: both make space 
for the untidyness of people’s private lives rather 
than focusing on their public faces. 


But these stories probe in a way that a talk show 
never could. Their untidy and strange truths 
sometimes echo Flannery O’Connor. And yet, 
the book has a modern and distinctly Mormon 
tone. Whether they are in or out of the Church— 
or halfway in between—the people in these stories 
see their lives set against a Mormon standard. Some 
encounter a goodness born less of rectitude than 
of compassion, while others find truth in a church 
they have abandoned. People seek peace and 
connection with others in unexpected encounters. 
The luckiest are able to find their wings. Jane, a 
teenager angry at her father’s abandonment of her 
multiple sclerosis-stricken mother, handsprings 
away from the nursing home. “I see Mom’s head, 
yearning up. She’s watching me fly though the 
night. She’s loving it. She’s loving me.” 


Young sprinkles such unexpected moments of 
love, insight, or peace sparingly throughout the 
collection. Her characters are conflicted, working 
their way sometimes blindly through singlehood, 
mamiage, parenthood, and selfhood. But this confusion 
makes the moments of peace and understanding 
all the more powerful both for them and for the 
reader. The unbeliever confronted with signs, the 
woman saddened by an inactive husband, and the 
virgin gringa dealing with her sexual values and 
needs all look for insight as through a dark veil. 
As do we all. 


This richness makes Young’s introduction seem 
distracting and overly apologetic. She justifies her 
need to write about real conflicts and to include 
swearing and sexuality as part of her stories. Anyone 
who would need that introduction probably 
would not appreciate her fiction. Her stones are 
for people who flinch at the tidy endings and 
superficial solutions of some Mormon fiction and 
who want stories that explore a more complex 
world. 


After receiving her master’s degree in education from 
Harvard this June, Guenevere Nelson-Melby and her 
husband Eric left for the 1998 World Cup France, 
where she recovered from her studies. She now works 
near Boston as an English teacher and editor. 
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afford, respond to the abrupt departure of personnel, 
or track down missing snacks and play dough? Lay 
leaders already have heavy stewardship burdens 


6. Patriarchy Relief Society, Young Women, and 
Primary notwithstanding, the Mormon Church 
is run by men. Many—and perhaps most—of these 
men are empathic and compassionate people who 
sincerely want to serve. Few of them have stayed 
home all day regularly with young children 
Church work often consumes much of their ime 
away from their jobs. As a result, their priorities 
and interests are likely to be quite different from 
those of mothers who stay home with children. 
Preschool is not likely to strike male Church leaders 
as important or feasible, and they get to choose 


7. Centralized Administration Even if a bishop 
were inclined to support a preschool, he likely 
would be constrained by the limits of his own 
authority. Centralized Church administration 
fosters equity—or at least uniformity—but it permits 
few local choices. For instance, a preschool 
requires space for a playground, tricycles, easels, 
dress up clothes, and other supplies and matemals. 
Most Mormon Church buildings do not have 
adequate or suitable space even for a feasible 
Sunday nursery. The design and funding of these 
facilities is controlled centrally, and local leaders are 
discouraged from pursuing atypical arrangements. 
Similarly, programs onginate in Salt Lake City 
with the intent of being relevant to congregations 
in South Africa, Tonga, Hong Kong, rural 
Georgia, and downtown Los Angeles, in spite 
of the different demographics of each region. 
Less-centralized churches may make decisions at 
the community level about facilities, financial 
pnontes, and programs. Our leaders do not have 
that flexibility, even if they want it. 


While I admire and appreciate the efforts of local 
and general church leaders, I suspect that they 
would greet this analysis with patient stonewalling. 
Time is on their side. My children will pass 
through this age, and my interest in preschool 
will wane. Nonetheless, at this moment in my 
life, I confess that I sometimes wonder why we 
can’t have a little less Homemaking Meeting and 
a little more preschool. 


As a mother in Zion, I seek support from the 
Church in forging a nch and rewarding life for 
myself and my family. Part of that process 
includes finding ways for me to be attentive to 
my children without cutting myself off from a 
life outside of mothering. In short, what I could 
use nght now is some time. Time of my own 
makes the tme with my children more enjoyable. 
It allows me to maintain interests and relationships, 
develop new talents, and prepare for a future 
where children are less central to my daily routine. 
I am surprised that we hear more about storing 
canned tuna than about ensuring that our women 
are prepared to weather crises or predictable life 
changes with education, professional competence, 
and decision-making experience. Admittedly, 
preschool is a very small piece of this picture, but 
it is a symbolic and strategic one. It is symbolic 
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in giving women permission to have lives that 
spill over the parameters of mothering, and it is 
strategic in giving that permission early enough 
to preempt obsolete skills or atrophied confidence. 


I will drive near the stake center on my way to the 
Baptist church where my children will attend 
preschool this year. Periodically, I'll stop to practice 
in the chapel for my calling as choir pianist. I'll 
chat with the one or two volunteers in the genealogy 
library, wave to the missionaries, and turn off 
the lights when I leave. 


A former high school English teacher, Dana Haight 
Cattant, from Chapel Hill, North Carolina, recently 
completed a Ph.D. in education at Stanford University. 


Submissions 


Wnite for Exponent Il. We welcome 
personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, 
and book reviews for consideration 
We focus on—but do not print 
exclusively—manuscripts that are 
women-related and Mormon-related. 
We publish the work of experienced 
as well as beginning wnters and have 
editors who are glad to assist authors 
through the writing process. Please 
type your submissions—double-spaced 
and single-sided, and, if possible, send 
them on IBM compatible or Mac 
disks. Include your name, address, 
phone number, and e-mail address 
(when available). Keep a copy of 
your work because manuscripts will 
not be returned. 


To submit an essay, please call, fax, 
or e-mail: 


Exponent II 

P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 868-3464 
ExponentlI@mit.edu 


Sele Renewal 








Check here if this is a change of address. — 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
Please renew my subscription for: 

One year $15 

Two years $30 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: 


Thank you 


Friends: Elizabeth Clawson 
Contributors: Elizabeth Lewis, 
Suzann D. Werner 


Gift Givers: Elizabeth Clawson, 
Debra Munk, Rick Rawlins, 
Dance Westwood, and Joan 
Young 


Exponent Retreat 


The Exponent retreat will be held 
on July 9-11, 1999 at Hillsboro Camp 
in Hillsboro, New Hampshire. To 
register for the retreat, send your 
name, address, phone number, and 
email address along with a check 
for $115.00 to: 


Barbara Taylor 
74 Fiske Mill Rd. 
Upton MA 01568 


In addition, we will celebrate 
Exponent ITs 25th anniversary on the 
evening of Thursday, July 8, 1999 
in Boston, Massachusetts. For more 
information about this event, email 
Barbara Taylor at btaylor@adlex.com 
or call 617-868-3464. 


Correction 
Our last issue, 22.1, was mislabeled 
We are sorry for any 
confusion about your subscription 
which this error may have caused. 


as 21.1. 


Exponent Website 
Visit our website! Show others! 
http://home1.gte.net/sfarmer/ 
exponent. htm 
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